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merely seek ea agreeable pastime in frequenting musical nerfor.* ~ 

of any kmd. that the compositions of Rc/oini fo?o amenSST^® 

in the annals of the art, and perhaps an iniereting 

ry of the present age. Wherever hb operas 

teresoon (jroted firmly and almost exclusively i n thoS^T? U *T 

exertedaiunconceivnble influence on musical taste 

jnshrd from the Sta 5 e-it might almost be said, from oarnctS^t) 

Italy, where the work's o = t SssinTiTe^ Is 

eighteen year, ago, they have succeeded U^cSyT^* 11 * 
operas of Paesiello, Gnglielmi. M .yer, Paer, and even CcSSf 5 '!* 
Germany, national, predilections have rendered r^j- 
somewhat lcs« universal and exclusive; lint, at alfw.„..L I ’ e, ~P 
Rossini isthe lordof the ascendant. Winter—nay the inV^If 0 tte ' 
Mozart, are rather tolerated than adored, as teretofore^ 0m 5 ,a! * 
Jlaydn and-Beethoven, although the^eld^jvhich their 
copied, was not quite the same, have been mncbllras A—• u.j . 0t 
the intrusion of the Gran Jlaestro. _TS’france? musiraT^-?^ 
generally to lie stilled with smaller-Tare! In a country irh^ 4 ', 4 
Uevfn du Eillage,” " Annette et Lubin,’.' and sneb light food?,. , 
capable of bringing good houses, the worts of GretryTD’Alavw/r 
run little risk and the compositions of fllehul. Boieldieu. 
bid defiance to alien intrusion. Blit although France ojv£i 5 
less fickle towards its native favourites than other countries. hwT? 

nomeans.beeivexeiBpUrpnitho.Rossiaomania ^i.._,7**«T 

deed, France hasiutdonn aD its neighbours.<SKot content xrS3l!^ 
ingnpon the productions of the- Swan oTPesaro> noftio-AfcsIP' 
bnt-to-bein possession ofrthe^bmfritself- ri ir ^rd iw- ^ e— 
setvesall the golden eggs vet in, ejpectancjTvBut the maaori^H 
speculation has not been very successful: Whether' theWrt^ 
thus seenned;‘bad‘done lavfn>-fnr 


fedr orwbethcr the - climate disagree, with'tns' nature and 
moctriS certain, that the eggsproduced since'have not beeaa®jw! 
irggsrsome, indeedywerc toond remarltatiry-srac*'''—~-3 

Of the nrndis , iniivsnnreh / niiTt«rirMidi»ii. Ar',w^ 


—I'- “lanvics. 

seription nights at the King’s' Theatre, -bclweciri forty and’fifnt 
generally devoted to operas of.Rossini; and the majority of»BMia! 


publications consists of adaptations from his onera^'or'of^nhlZ^ 
or less founded on his productions. ' - pinwmott 


When a thing is so universally relished, the prinur/ucuprestontie 
is that it must possess some intrinsic value ; audyet upon th s ~ - 


opinions are strangely at variance. Whiles Targe, andprobiblKt 
greater portion of the musical public, .worship Rossini astidr'JW 
there are numbers who perceive in bis music nothing but tleenns 
tions of a superficial mind, aided by a lively fancy and a' siatZ, 
ot animal spirits; who not only deny-him’the merit ofotisaSr 

fltn> nf eVctnmafin nlu:>_7._ __ . T™ * * 


,* coo- 


poser upon whose merits opinions have been more divide! id 
whose works, at the sanrc time, have made a greateror moreoiir™ 
sensation. - : ■ ... 

It therefore seems to be worth white, with a .viow-to forn a emc 
opinion on the subject, to consider, with some degree of careudn. 
curacy, the peculiar and distinctive features of. the jKoSsinisa nai 
and do endeavour to trace the probable causes of-'its. great pqnW, 
In the next place, it appears to be an object ofsoroe-iMerest-rio, 
ever difficult it may prove—to inquire into the effects which the ndi ‘ 
of. Rossini have produced, not only with reference to dnosiicid 
lyric composition (their immediate field of display), bat »’■» rn rnl* 
iy ns regards the musical taste of the age, 'and the executive pad 
music, instrumental as well as vocal, but vocal in particular. 

One of the most obvious and characteristic features in thecoma 
sitions of Rossini; and perhaps that which has most coatribanUi 
their rapid and universal popolarity, is no doubt the vivacity, tkevs 
ceasing and' inexhaustible flow of animal spirits, whichpreniliaill 
«s Writings. In some of the latitudes north of the AIpj.raH-imr 
own foggy, smoky, and gaseous atmosphere, we occasionally, its 
true; meet with a race of beings who seem to delight in the luettbnons 
and to feel supremely happy when moved to tears, roniuotelr, 
however, the number of these lacrymants, even, in thesetbeirfogx. 
smoky, and gaseous head-quarters, is not considerable; *brcxaJik? 
arc fewer still, and in Italy this class of mortals is an absolottnn- 
ty. The exception,' therefore, is trilling; and. we may safely jw- 
I pound it as an axiom, that people in all countries like.to,be entire* 

I ed by cheerfulness and gaiety, in music above 1 bQ things; nadiW 
! tbo composer who supplies this demand most readily and copiously, ii 
sure to be most in favour, at least with the mass of ibe people. /* 

In Rossini,therefore, the public found their wogniix jfpolfoJ 16 
vivacity, his mercurial and light-hearted ^rg^nlzatioh^ wasTfelf ado- 
laied to administer light and palatable musical food to htsgsysmlffd' 
mated countrymen. Rossini's music brcalhcs a life, a stirring, tsit 
bustle^not to-be met with in the works of any othercomposer. Tl* 

| seldom resorts to slow rhythms, if a more active measure will b2 
tolerably serve the purpose; indeed, he frequently uses ttiebtw 
when a more staid progress would have been mSnitelv yrefersHr. 
“Keep moving,” is his great motto. It is on tbafaccuunt tbsttb 
musical figure called triplets has hern taken bv him into most espewl 
favour. Their “ rate of going” is peculiarly rash'and aiimsted, ovet 
tq the-strong accent which the fir^t of the three notea always came, 
and which marks the rhythm with peculiar force and precision.’ Tr* 
lets will thus be found to occur abundantly in most ot Kossafsp* 0 *- 
even in slow movements, where they act as accelerators to theoik** 
wise sluggish motion of longer notes. Instead of four sober croldtf. 
in a bar, we generally are treated with a dozen,quaver-triplets. 

Our Maestro employs, unconsciously perhaps, a variety* of 
expedients to give rhythmical seasoning to bis airs. To avoid e 
equable progress of equivalent sounds, one note is retarded by 
and half-dots, at the expense of the following/which is barely alfo* 6 - 
time to hop in with a momentary snap; thus again marking k 
rhythm more forcibly, as is the case more especially id military 
e$; a class of pieces essentially demanding-rhythmical energy* 
precision,and in which, therefore, Rossini has been signally success* 

All these manifestations of a buoyant vivacity may be traced in 
ly the tvhole of the compositions of Rossini, even in those infea# 
foressentially serious situations, where, as has already been Bi^s* 
they at times 6ccur out of their proper place. Howeverpathttfc,* 
even tragic, the poetry of ab aria, &c. may be, the musical expres* 
imparted to it by Rossini seems, with scarcely 'an exception, to» 
short of the intensity of emotion contemplated by the text- 
sical metre, bis rnytbm. and his diction, are ever active, 
animated. Without going to the length of maintaining that Ros^®* 
absolutely lively and gay on occasions when the text speaks®* 9 
and despair, it cannot, we think, be denied that none 
breathe the tender sensibility of Mozart, the deop- feeling of tT«^ 1 
Or the heart-stirring pathos’of Gluck. Hence it u that Rosin*? 
been less successful in the serious and tragic drama, than in 
and romantic; that his “Oielto,” “ZcFraira,” and M Semir*o«* 
however masterly In some respects, must'field the palm totbt**** 
biere” and “ Tancrsdi.” The two lauer operas abound with a s*** 
sion of original and fosclaating melodies, apparently the sponrat££ 
cQbsions of an exuberant musical fancy; while in the tbree^rioiB*®. 
mas above adverted to, boireverire may recognize in them the 
a mastermind, we meet with much fewer tokens of inveutiretfj 
nality and genial inspiration. This remark appears to us 
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' _ 7'.iraiim”«nd “ Scrniramkte.'Mbe most recent MiUmn 
5? JH^nfrffitossini. Very few of the mUodies arrpbf a- 


isSaSSiSssS 

|^2?^SiSta»Jhiteoth»iolly Jsfheje,thought prc^tf tonaittfh.m 

*Jf^bL berakfairv&observed, R ossini rar ely•reecto^the^tw^ic 
•“-of filucVror^kemtetise feelins^Mosart or Wirber. it DcJt 
I. on the otbechand, thatelet-iuin be as serious as he can 
. . -___laMlhnMt* u'htninff. OP eVCtl SWlI- 


*XTtobThb mnsKis never Injatirioes, whining, or even senti- 
eo “J!!i is the ease with some clever compositions of l,le . fi?-®?"’ 

• This negative characteristic, in onr opinion, is one ct greM 
f^Tar-«teasl,Breutlyinhis favour, (for it can banily be tailed 
ra **’ ,l..t Mflitrh unotii 


msi. Ercuiij *u u» v»—-_ -- -—-- — - * •>, 

m«iionocsto abstmn from 1 that which is notin the 
S doletnt iomusiconght very sparingly to be resonedto, 
Suioeonle are soon tired'with it. Let a test be ever so inelan^ly, 
v^fcjsto be set to it—and U had perhaps better be left alo ne—th e 
miSemaydilv tail much short of the gloomy -import of tbejufaby. 
•rt!«tocr continuance of strains in the minor mode, the lreqaenteni- 
ntovinentof dimiofabedeevenths, and of other espedients more imcn- 
ruirivad*P^ to the eiprieMion of saddened feelings, soon createjAa* 
Mofand ea»u£. It is probably owing to tte predominance of setfta' 
Mdrloooy expression, that'some compositions of nndopnted nfarit 
w-met witb-lesssuccess.than might otherwise have been an.tcipa- 
£?* SSr«ns iay- be nnmuered Morfacchi’s “ Tebeldo e £o- 
S/'tndSfcschnrfs-r Vampyre." 

WI»lc thos tbelota?absence of every tbinylachrymosc in Rossini's* 
work seems ^compensate, in some degree, lor the wont of tragic 
ftandeor and'intense fceRng* it is ftrlher lobe admitted, that xn mu- 
aca lWepfcting emotions of softness and tenderness, Rossini ws often 
net with the .happiest success; and to this point, perhaps, may be limit¬ 
ed his capability of expressing.the more seriocs sensations of too 
lyjart. Tho charming ana, “Eccoridente ilCiclo,” in the* 1 Barbicre/* 
the sweet rural stnua» off* Aurora che sorgerai” end several other 
happy efforts of bis pen, might be qooted in support of this opinion. 

That the vivacious'and animated nature of our bard would ensure 
him triumphant success in compositions of a lively cast, and in buffo- 
soogs, must at once bfe self-evident. In this line he shines resplendent, 
and has often surpassed his most celebrated predecessors, Faesielfo,, 
Cimarosa, and even Mozart not excepted. Among many specimens ^ 
which may be quoted In support of this assertion, it will be sofficienfto ; 
remind the reader of one or two; the Largo al factotum, in the 
- BarhierediSivigiia,” isapcrfect'mastecpiece of co'miocomposition; 
it really stands oneqaalled. What a flow of animal spirits, what 
gaiety, what a buoyancy of life and bustle, both in the vocal part a$d . 
in the orchestra.* The same opera famishes several other excelloct j 
compositions of the homorous kind, such as the first duet between 
Figaro and Atxnaviva; ** Cbein venzione”’ the bass song, 41 La Calan- 
nia,” the two pieces which introduce Almaviva in the two successive 
disguises of a dragoon and a music-master, dfc.c. Again, in the ** Turco 
m‘ Italia ” the duet between Don Geronimo and his flirt of a wife, “ Per 
placer alia Signora,” is absolutely a cabinet picture of comic espres¬ 
sion. These, and others which we could easily add to the catalogue, 
will readily silence all doubts as to the geniality and originality oflto*- 
Sinfs sprightly muse. / : 

One observation by the way. When these and other comic effa- 
fioas of the Italian school are contrasted with the coarse aud vulgar 
trash which,'in most of our English operas, is bawled out to the au¬ 
dience under the title of humorous songs, and generally received 
“trilh the most unbounded applause,” who that is possessed ofa-graitt 
of taste can refrain from shrinking with a humiliating blush from such 
a comparison? The manufacture of this rubbish is generally en¬ 
trusted to humbler hands, distinct from the composer of the rest of the 
opera; and in the same manner is the drawling and roariog of it cm* 
agned to persons totayv dosUtntejpfcither voica^or^unzsioai^deoatiAL 
Such IsTox^tasteT such., arc, with veiy few exceptions, our comic 
sun?s‘ 


In the foregoing remarks we have endeavoured to show what ap-* 
pea red to us to be one of the most obvion^ attractions in RossimV 
none, viz. its sparkling vivacity, the unceasing buoyancy of animal 
spirits which pervades all his compositions. Cut there are other im¬ 
portant peculiarities in bis writings, equally obvious and universal, in 
oar opinion, and no less advantageous. 

The compositions of Rossini are essentially conspicuous for their 
rythmical symmetry; as well as for extraordinary clearness of plan, 
uncommon perspicuity and intelligibility, great breadth both of melo¬ 
dy and harmonic colouring, and/however the assertion may raise a 
smile, great simplicity!- 

Most of onr readers, probably, are aware of the meaning of the 
term “ rhythmical symmetry” in music; it is applied to a composition 
latthicb the successive phrases' and periods stand in due correfpon- 
oeuce with each other as regards duration, measure,and cadence; 
where all the parts presente well proportioned regularity and symme¬ 
try among themselves, so as to balance each other; like the feet and 
a!** 3 a Manza of poetry, in which the same metrical symmetry 
iorms, or at least aught to form, an essential requisite, although not al¬ 
ways scrupulously observed by our modern bards of the “Free and 
Easy” school. , 

lathis respect the dramatic compositions of the Italians are more 
or less favourably distinguished; bullhose'of Rossini, above the'rest, 
will, upon investigation, be found to present the most scrupalous sym¬ 
metry of rhythmical plan and arrangement; if the. term “scrupulous” 
aaybeylied to a feature which, instead of being the result of pre- 
®ap»taJed care and labour, is probably the more spontaneous offspring 
ot nuaitfve feeling and good taste. ’ In the writings of Rossini, all is 
exer m the best proportion. 

n *ke are not aware of one single instance of lameness or other irre- 
«3lsnty ,n kis rhythm. This is a paramount feature of recommenda- 
‘ 0 a even with the multitude, who know nothing of its existence, bat 
are unconsciously fascinated by i»s charms, even if the vehicle be but 
rum, ora stick thumping on a deal board in regular cadence. 
Connected, in some measure, with this merit Is, that of clearness and 
peripicujty in the plan of a composition: and in this respect the works 
Kosim are most perfect. The ear readily seizes the bearings be- 
(W 01 * 55 S U UCCC35 ‘. VC periodsr understands their import, weighs and 
mpares them wRt each other—-unconsciously in most cases; and 
With satisfaction the sequel, of which it had already formed a 
“"rootless defined anticipation. The mind w nrvqr al a loss to fol- 
««*wT* C com l > ° 3Cr,s ' meaning; aft is clear and intelligible, tike a land¬ 
er*?* *** a summer’s evening. The satisfaction imported by 

; * sco « will more readily be appreciated by a comparison with 
cnjJf a P on{rar y ^description, which may be likened to a tract of 
r" Iry ofascured by fogs or darlrcltmds. In music of the latter kind, 
lacetrinav K. > ._*_ e _ 


tom? Wc tonc - , ° t our ‘“inflation xntb efforts to fe«rat 

SLiSA®. < Ji rrseIves jn a wilderness of crudities and incongruities. 


kfcjfers exceltchcc, vritli respect to the import apt requisite of clear- 


SSjM U ~i' ElUs ‘ b,r ‘ ! y of !deas ’ " U1 !car<:e! y be .disputed. Kot so, 
j . P araiJ osical praise we have veotu.-ied to award to him, 
sfpr • How - i£ w,iI 00 ^Oubt be asked, can the music 

har»£!; ni “ e simple, fringed and garnished as it is at every 

... **" ® m pn8eation, flourish, aud ornament of every kind, and in 

»s EjK- l 4 » , Ka * s I "fbe praise of simpliciiy, it will be said, plight 
“plowed on the present attire of our belles, with all its 
■‘—j, onufibg, and flsnncicg, or on tie florid :t, k. of CaiUc 


arebiteeture, overloaded with rcrotls.’fretworir, and other-ornatsental 
minotuc. . - ‘ - . . 

We are sprite ready to admit the decorative character of ItnBinils 
“"“S Ko composer before him has been *>• lavish of advcntltioaf. 
superfluous, and even injurious ornament, especially la "his - vocal 
parts; and we shall hereafter have -to-dwell more folly on this feature, 
when we eater upon the chapteref grievances. But it appears la us 
that a mesieal idea or phrase,'although seasoned with embellishment, 
may. in its essence, in its primary conception, -be perfectly simple; 
*hal this simplicity, however disguised by ornament, and perhaps even 
injuriously influenced -byi it; may subsist, and’may be readily dis¬ 
cerned, in spite of adventitious decoration. The fatter may he com¬ 
pared to the tattooiojeof the skin of a Polynesian - warrior, which, be 
it ever so profuse and whimsical, in no way hides the ’symmetrical 
bounty of btsfonn. • And since allusion lias jnst been made'tolhc or¬ 
namental characteristics ofCnthic edifices, we would even haenrd the 
paradoxical assertion, that some of these structures, in despite of the 
decorations in the minor details, present a striking and pleasing sim¬ 
plicity of outline and general' composition. Their grandeur is not 
disputed, and it may be donbted whether grandeur can exist without 
simplicity. ' 

It is tins that, incur opinion’, the scores orEossihi.with'nil their 
numerous figures of snperadded ornament; are simple in outline nnd 
primary conception. The skeleton of his ideas is plain and obvious, 
it is the mode of diction only which is florid; nnd when thus the frame 
work of a musical idea is of a simplicity readily to be Mixed hy the 
.ear, and—ax is the case with-Kossini—the mode of dressing out the 
idea fa graceful and piquant, and frequently quite novel, it'fa hot sur¬ 
prising thar music of this description bus so rapidly and universally 
tbandfavoDr. 

Id the above enumeration of the various features of attraction which 
present themselves to the critical observer of Rossini's music our re- 
marks may be considered as- applying principalty to melody. Hot 
-most of tbese features equally pervade his hcniCtmy. The, latter is 
eqaelly. if not more, remarkable for perspicuity of design, an extraor- 
dixiaiy degree of intelligibility, great brendtb of colouring—if we may 
be allowed to borrow from the sister art a term 60 apt to our purpose 
—end also a striking degreo of simplicity. 

Mo Ihc compositions of Rossini, these advantageous characteristics 
•as regards harmony, cannot, perhaps, be considered os positive merits. 
-A genius born, u true child of nature, apparently not imbued with the 
Scholastic artifices of counterpoint, his harmonic colouring seems to 
-be rather the spontaneous effusion Of innate musical feeling than the 
result of studious elaboration. The scanty notices of bis early ca¬ 
reer mention two instructors,- Don Angelo Teseiand tbcFhdre'Stanis- 
i*o Mattei, of whom Rossini is said to have received lessons in the 
theory of music and composition. Bet the perhxf of tuition certainly 
does not seem to have been of'long deration, and considering hu 
vivacity and habitual indolence, we suspect- a little contrapuntal 
schooling will have gone a great’way with so mercurial a pupil; and 
this suspicion is by no means invalidated by his scores. They seldom 
exhibit any touches of contrapuntal artifice; or if there be an occasional 
gleam of the kind, it fa-very-transient; the effect of momentary iaspi* 
ration, soon abandoned. - There fa liltle of -scientific interlacement 
between the parts. One melodic part, like the outline in a picture, 
almost always maintains its supremacy; and ail the-others, from the 
trombone to the piccolo, merely act in rapport of the main idea,-so as 
to impart to it the requisite harmonic colouring. This colouring also 
maybe termed simple, broad, and perspicuous in the extreme; simple 
as to the main object, yet by no means plain or naked.. .The instru¬ 
mentation, we mean to assert, is never complex or confused; while 
maintaining its unity of aim and purpose, it at the-same time fa full 
and complete, very often luxuriantly rich, nnd as frequently replete 
with the most varied touches of elegance in manner and ornamental 
■fiction. In the instrumentation, as in the melody ^however decora¬ 
tive and noisy the form'ef'may be devised, unity of impression is never 


IhgppWbabty; quite os well asTEeTwfd or Eepowdc’red theorist in the 
front of the pit, who, with a supercilious grin perhaps, laments tbo 
palpable decline of musical taste. There surely must be something 
in music which every body- understands and fa delighted whfa, what¬ 
ever be its scientific elaboration! What do ninety-nine in a hun¬ 
dred—nay, perhaps nine hundred and ninety-nine in a thousand fre¬ 
quenters of even the King’s Theatre care for high-wrought artifice in 
the parts—what for learned and abstruce modulations, wear for fugues 
and canons? , -• . 

Not that the compositions ot Rossini are at all deficient as regards 
modulation. On the contrary, he occasionally launches freely into 
the regions of harmonic transition, and even ventures upon the bold- 
cst leaps. But be never modulates needlessly, for the mere sake of 
modulation—an expedient most freely resorted to by those writers 
who labour most under a poverty of melodic ideas. When Rossidi 
modulates, he has an object in view, generally scenic; or he modu¬ 
lates sometimes, as io his overtures, with a view to heighten the har¬ 
monic colouring, or to produce veriety or striking force of effect. On 
these occasions, however, he never entangles himself in a labyrinth of 
unmeaning transitions fhesees bisway before bim, and is not long in 
resuming it. The hearer, instead of being Wearied by accompany¬ 
ing him in temporary deviations, finds himself refreshed for the re¬ 
mainder of the journey. 

-As tofngues and canons, to which we have just now alluded inci¬ 
dentally, we doubt whether Rossini can be said to have ever made 
either of these. “ What! no canoas?” some of onr readers will ex¬ 
claim, and bring in array againstns “ O Nome benefico *• Di tanti 
regi;”t“ Hi manca. la voce,”t &c. pointing to the very titles with 
which these pieces are inscribed. Any scientific discussion on this sub¬ 
ject would-be foreign to the object otoor paper; but as wc do not he¬ 
sitate to maintain that these pieces are improperly styled canons, we 
feei compelled to state our reasons in a few words. Canons—If IbC 
reader will have patience witha lineort-.ro of dry definition—«re vo¬ 
cal pieces of several parts, in which each part, falling in success.veiy, 
executes the same melody, which h throughout adhered to by all the 
parts; these being so contrived as to act reciprocally.iit the way of 
accompaniment, ns soon as two and more parts successfully come into 
cooperation. In the Rossiniao canons, each part, it fa true, enters 
successively, and commences with the same melody; but as soon as 
it thus steps in, the other parts no longer pursue the primary melody, 
but merely discharge tlic ordinary functions of accompaniment, so 
that the primary, melody is never heard but in one of th* parts. The 
Jiossinian canons, therefore, are nothing more than tencetts^or quar¬ 
tette, in which -each part successively begins with the same motivo. 
We are aware that, in scenic masic, some liberties are taken with 
compositions of this class; but these liberties do not amount to a total 
departure from the essence of the canon. 

For the rest, we arefarfrom findmgfauU with tbesepseado^aaoRs 
of Rossini. Several of them are highly-dramatic and impressive; 
much more so. we arc sure, than any real canon which could have 
beensubililoted in their place. -Ail we meant to assert was, that so 
far ns our acquaintance with his ivories extends, no proper tanon or 
fugue occurs in them. This structure reqeires a degree of study 
and application, which, if we know enough of the disposition of Ross 
sini, be probably feels seldom indined to exert, even supposing him lo 
be an adept its the wysiery- Jiay* If be were lo urge in hhuefence 
that, in dranratic music al least, the trouble is not compensated by the 
effect, we should be disposed to concur. Canons and fagues. however 
liueand clever, are, after all, aseientific sort of Dutch medley, which, 
from the condition of its structure, must be deficient in musical senti¬ 
ment and unity of expression. 


• “ GJ2X3 Ladch’’ * “ SemjfeanMs." . J “ Jib* ift Egtttb.’’ 
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